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—So G.E.C. Toasters are temporarily 
unobtainable, the same as most other of the 
Company’s Household Electric Appliances, 
to reappear after the war in new and better 
designs, to give you a fresh appreciation of 
how much electricity can do in the home; 
but until then metal and labour must 


be diverted to priority requirements. 
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Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 


1943. 


BRITAIN’S REPRESENTATIVE AT THE MOMENTOUS MOSCOW CONPFERENCE—MR. ANTHONY EDEN. 


Mr. Eden, whose personal charm and courtesy of manner has made him a 
figure in Moscow, was specially received by Marshal Stalin on 
October 27, and with him, it is significant to note, was Lieut.-General Sir 
Hastings Ismay, Military Secretary to the War Cabinet. Whatever knotty 
points the Conference wasthrashing out, it is satisfactory to learn that Anglo- 


popular 


| 
| 
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German 


American progress in Italy and the bombing of industrial cities is 
portrait 


justly appreciated. Our Foreign Minister—whose fine study is by 
Y. Karsh, one of his series of photographs of war leaders of the Empire and 
United Nations for the Canadian Government—presented to Stalin a handsome 
album vividly illustrating the damage inflicted on Germany by the R.A.F. 
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A LITTLE while ago some enquirer asked the Brains 
Trust whether the exercise of Free Will had 
been a blessing or curse to mankind. I have no idea 
what answer or answers the sprightly ‘pundits gave. 
But the question seemed to me to beg the point, or, 
rather, several points. Many worthy people, including 
some of the world’s profoundest thinkers, would reply 
that mankind has never possessed free will, or, at 
least, that no proof of free will has ever been adduced. 


In logic it is just as easy to maintain that everything - 


that happens is the result of predestined fate as it is 
to argue the existence of free will. In fact, it is rather 
easier, since a good deal of what happens to us is 
manifestly the result of external circumstances over 
which we have no personal control at all. So the 
questioner, if reported rightly, was assuming a 
good deal. 


Yet, on the whole, I share his or her assumption. 
I certainly cannot prove it, but I feel convinced in 
myself that free will is part. of my own spiritual lot, 
and, therefore, presumably of every other man’s 
and woman’s. Life, as William James once said, 
feels like a fight, and the essence of a fight is that it 
is a contest of free wills. And this brings me to the 
biggest assumption of all.. For most moderns, whether 
putting or answering the question, would automatically 
assume that the value to man of free will must 
depend on the amount of natural happiness accruing 
to him as the result of that exercise. If, for instance, 
the use of free will brought a man nothing but sorrow 
and suffering in this world, it would be argued that 
free will had not been a blessing to him but a curse. 
The test of material happiness is nowadays the only 
one commonly allowed. 


It is extraordinary how widespread this assumption 
is. It is,eVen more extraordinary how flatly it contra- 
dicts the evidence of the human heart—the very 
instrument on which the belief in the all-importance of 
happiness is based. For if, say, at the present time a 
Norwegian patriot, by the exercise of free will, were 
to bring upon himself the concentration camp and the 
shooting squad—as so many brave Norwegians, 
Czechs, Poles,, Frenchmen, Slavs, Greeks and 
Dutchmen have done during the past three 
years—the exercise of free will, according to 
this argument, would have been a calamity. 
Carry the argument a little further and 
slavery itself would become justified. For if 
man by the free exercise of his will inflicts 
material suffering on himself, he ought, in this 
specious view, to be restrained for his own 
good from the exercise of such free will. 
Which is sheer Fascism ! 


This is the kind of absurdity to which a 
purely materialist view of life leads one. . The 
pursuit of human happiness cannot be the 
key to human life. It is right and proper, 
as the framers of the American Constitution 
realised, to lay down the political principle 
that man, whether in his individual | or 
corporate capacity, should not restrain his 
neighbour from his right to pursue his own 
lawful happiness in his own way. But it is quite 
another thing to preach that every man has 
therefore an inalienable right to pursue material 
happiness to the exclusion of all other objects. 


What should we think to-day of a rich 
man who deliberately pursued his own pleasure 
and comfort in the middle of a blitz or a 
famine ? What should we think of an officer 
whose one idea was to find a comfortable 
billet and a warm meal for himself, while 
his men were cold, wet and hungry? Nor, let 
it be remembered, would our contempt merely 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS " OF NOVEMBER 4, 1843 
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‘“ MILTON’S MULBERRY TREE.” 
“This revered memorial is in the garden of Christ’s College, 
where it was planted by the hand of Milton, when a student 
of the College. It was visited by Prince Albert, his Royal 
Highness having expressed particular interest concerning it. 
The trunk is much decayed ftom age, but part of it is 
covered with sheet lead, and elsewhere the venerable relic 
is supported by props.” 





about one’s own nature, the clearer it becomes that the 
pursuit of material happiness, however valuable and 
even inevitable as a by-product, carinot be sanely 
regarded as the main end of life. To regard it as such 
is to accept a doctrine of inescapable pessimism. View 
human life as a success story, and what a dismal 
affair it becomes! The most pleasure-seeking man can 
look forward to at the end is old age, the loss through 
his own prolonged survival of his friends, increasing 
infirmity, and a not too painful death. His end is 
not a triumph, but a horrid defeat. The pursuit of 
selfish happiness may be a fitting philosophy for 
quislings and cravens, but certainly not for the people 
who defied Hitler and bore the blitz. We shall have 
to think again about the fundamental conceptions 
of our democracy if we want it to survive. 


And here, I think, is the real moral issue of the 
future. Materialism, preached by nearly all our 
progressive publicists for the past thirty years, is 
not enough. It is one thing to endeavour to fill the 
hungry with good things; it is quite another to tell 
the hungry that they have a right to good things, and 
that the sole object of their existence should be to get 
them. This is merely the profiteer’s philosophy of life 
—grab and guzzle—standing on its head. Why should 
we suppose that the materialist’s proletarian paradise 
would be any more satisfactory a community than the 
pre-war Riviera? Would it breed the kind of men 
and women who would stand up to tyranny, face 
death for an ideal, sacrifice all out of love of 
justice and virtue? Because if not, it is tolerably 
certain that its existence would be brief and its 
doom certain. 


The mistake arises from thinking of man in the 
aggregate as a kind of abstraction. The moment we 
begin to think of humanity in the abstract progressing 
towards some goal of greater material comfort and 
prosperity, we lose our grip on reality. By this 
reckoning the grossest millionare; fresh from the Black 
Market, is centuries ahead in progress of the poor 
artisan or the humble infantryman sleeping in the 

open and living on bully beef. The Christian 





medievalists were right, after all, when they 
declared that the real battle of life takes place 
in the individual soul. 


Here is the only true testing-ground of 
progress, the table on which are drawn the 
title-deeds of human dignity and equality. 
Despite all the handicaps inflicted on the 
individual by poverty, the poor man probably 
triumphs in the field of character more often 
than the rich, the man who has known 
suffering more readily than the man who has 
known none. Like razor blades, men seem 
to need an occasional stropping on a rough 
surface to bring them to a fine edge. As 
with razor blades, too much friction may 
break the fine edge; but without any at all, 
the character degenerates. ‘‘ Then welcome 
each rebuff,’ declared _Browning’s Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, 


‘“* That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but 
eer 
. . » To man, propose this test— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its 
lone way.” 


For here is the paradox. We believe we 
are given free will. Yet we know in our in- 
stinctive being that the highest exercise of 
free will is when we voluntarily accept pain 
and suffering, And we know that the next 
highest exercise of free will is when suffering 








and adversity confront us through no choice 


arise because such a man outraged the law " 
8 EXHIBITION OF THE NELSON STATUE, AT CHARING CROss.” 


ality. F is him " 
of humaa equality We should Gespice ™ “The statue of Nelson—the hero of Trafalgar—having beem completed, has 
just as much if he ‘put his pleasure and been for a short space made visible to the public from @ searer Pe a of view 
. » » whe » his ty, than many of them are destined to have of it in future. t been 
comfort before what he knew to be his du y exhibited on the surtace of terra firma, previous to its elevation to the summit 
even if no other human being were to be of the column... in Trafalgar Square.... The figure of the great naval 
prejudiced by default. c d 17 ft. the base or plinth on which it stands, to 
the top of the hat. The whole is cut out of stone brought from Scotland, 
from ‘the Granton quarry of the Duke of Buccleuch. It weighs nearly 
The more one thinks about human nature— 18 tons. ... The Se yp ooen, ty eo and visited by 
or, to put it this way--the more one thinks (- 4 newer: d - 














of our own, and we set our teeth, refuse to 
be beaten by them, and emerge not weaker 
but stronger for the ordeal. How then can 
we maintain that the sole justification of 
human free will is the achievement of human 
happiness, when happiness itself—that transient 
gleam of sunshine on the road—is only a 
by-product of that struggle ? 
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THE FLEET AIR ARM: THE NERVE-CENTRE OF H.M.S. “INDOMITABLE.” 


Drawn BY OuR Speciat Artist, C. E. TugNER, ON BOARD H.M.S. “ INDOMITABLE.” 
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THE CONTROL ROOM, CENTRE OF POWER PLANT IN A GREAT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: DIALS INDICATING SPEED, COURSE FUEL 
CONSUMPTION, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC., AND THE TRANSMISSION OF ORDERS FROM THE BRIDGE. 


Looking at first blush not unlike a huge plate-rack, here is in fact the Control Room is reflected in it. 
in the ‘ Indomitable,” one of Britain's latest aircraft-carriers, with a displacement ship, and from whence all orders from the bridge are dialled and transmitted to their 
of 23,000 tons and Parson's geared turbine engines of 110,000 s.h.p. The Control | appropriate section by engine-room artificers with an Engineer-Commander in control, 
Room is, in fact, the intelligence centre of power plant, for everything in movement | seen here on the right of the drawing. 


All the dials represent every phase of the control of the mighty 
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THE FLEET AIR ARM “AT HOME”: LIFE ON H.M.S. “INDOMITABLE.” 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, C. E. TURNER, ON BOARD H.M.S. “ INDOMITABLE.” 


THE WARDROOM, LARGER THAN MOST LUXURY HOTELS’ RESTAURANT: IN THIS SPACIOUS APARTMENT THERE IS ACCOMMODATION FOR 170 OFFICERS. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE GREAT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: MORNING AND EVENING SERVICES ARE ATTENDED BY OFFICERS AND MEN IN THEIR WORKING “ RIG.” 


The spaciousness of H.M. Aircraft-Carrier ‘ Indomitable"’—fourth of the comfortable, with air-conditioning throughout. On such a ship as_ the 
** Illustrious "' class—is indicated above by the size of the wardroom, larger ‘* Indomitable," having a length of 753 ft. and a complement of 1600 officers 
than that of many a considerable-sized luxury hotel's restaurant. On this and men, much accommodation is needed. In our issue of Oct. 23, we published 
floating hotel, as she might almost be described, the wardroom's main colour another drawing by our special artist, showing the spacious upper hangar in the 
scheme is light grey, with a green ceiling, and chromium-plated chairs up- *“Indomitable."" The flagship of Vice-Admiral Lyster, she carries many new 
holstered in dark green. The quarters of officers and men are spacious and devices, like other air-carriers of her class. 
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THE FLEET. AIR ARM: THE BRIDGE OF A GREAT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, C. E. TURNER, ON BOARD H.M.S. “ INpoMITABLE.” 





‘* INDOMITABLE.”’ 


AN ALBACORE PILOT TAKING OFF IN A HEAD SEA FROM THE FLIGHT DECK OF H.M.S. 


the H.M.S. “ Indomitable."" A torpedo-carrying Albacore is taking off, tensely watched by 
the officers on the bridge. In the centre is Captain G. Grantham, C.B., D.S.O., in 
command of the “ Indomitable,"" and on the raised platform (right) the navigating 
recent visit to officer stands by the gyroscopic compass. 


In every aircraft-carrier it is always a moment of anxiety to the officers on 
bridge when aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm take off*in a head sea, causing even 
the great ship to pitch and roll and creates difficult problems for the pilots. Such 
an incident is depicted here by Mr. C. E. Turner, during a 
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hel: PAINTING THE PORTRAIT OF A RACE. y 
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“HEAD-HUNTING IN THE SOLOMON ISLAND 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


EOPLE really ought to be more careful about 
the titles of their books—or their publishers 
should, who sometimes force upon a reluctant author 
a title which the publisher thinks will catch the 
public. A striking title is excusable: obviously, if 
every book in a bookseller’s were called ‘‘ A Book: 
By John Smith,” the most eager customer would be 
at a loss as to what to choose. But a misleading title 
is not a good idea, for it may put off just the people 
who would like the book and attract just the people 
who will be let down, having expected something 
else. Just before I read the book now: under con- 
sideration I had read (purely for my own delight) 





CAROLINE MYTINGER’S PORTRAIT OF MAIKE (RIGHT), HIS FATHER AND MOTHER, public scented 


AT PATATIVA,. 


a book some years old called ‘‘ Blood on the Deck,” 
by Jack Maclaren. Its jacket was as garish and gory 
as its title, and both, when it first appeared, would 
have put me off in a bookshop. But when I came 
to read it I discovered that there had only once been 
blood on the deck, that the book (however full of 
hardship and strain) was comparatively free from 
violence, and that one sentence had been picked out 
to entitle a narrative about a boy’s long voyage in 
a sailing-ship from Australia to Africa which was 
written in prose which Conrad might have applauded 
and which no other Australian has excelled. 

So also here. We all know that the Solomon 
Islands were one of the fiercest and last to surrender 
of the many Pacific Archipelagos. Surpliced choirs 
and cannibalism (after clubbing) have 
existed side by side there in our own day. 
Very easily a book might be written 
about real ‘‘ head-hunting ’’ there; and 
such a book, when the whole world is 
head-hunting and half one’s young 
friends are being slaughtered as half one’s 
contemporaries were slaughtered in the 
first of the World Wars, would certainly 
not have attracted me. But it turns out 
that this book is not about bloodthirsty 
head-hunting at all; but about the 
collection of scalps in the purely modern 
and metaphorical sense. The author, a 
not infrequent type of American woman, 
set out for the Pacific not to cut heads 
off, but to draw them. She came not to 
bury Cesar, but to praise, or at least to 
record, him. And she was tempted into 
a facetious title. 

Her job was to draw heads. She 
draws them very well. She met all sorts, 
including the last fully-tattooed Maori (the 
modern Maori plays Rugger at Twicken- 
ham or gets the King’s Commission and a 
V.C.) ; and she eked out her expenses by 
drawing the heads of white planters— 
there is, by the way, no index of illus- 
trations in the book, which is carrying 
paper-saving too far. She certainly had 
hardships, but she always kept cheerfully 
on, with her eye on the drawable. ‘ But 
what lipstick can do for a head-hunting expedition 
even with its seat out ! And what gardenias with ants 





* ” Head-hunting in the Solomon Islands.” By Caroline Mytinger. 
Illustrated, (Macmillan; 153.) 


FINE TYPES OF SOLOMON 


on them will do for soggy hair! At least we did not 
have to back out on the veranda. At last we splashed 
forth, lipstick and gardenias first, at which five men 
rose from their supine position on the deck-chairs to 
semi-standing—for all the world like puppets worked 
only by shoulder-strings. The legs were still lolling. 
(Planters’ legs always looked weak because of the 
starched white trousers, which corrugated at the knees 
with one sitting and remained in a sitting position even 
when the occupant was standing.) ’’ Idon’t know what 
to say about this except that, if I were to go exploring 
wild parts, I should be glad that, being a man, I 
shouldn’t have to be so self-conscious about my 
appearance. To bath and dress, 
when possible, yes; but to bother 
about monkeying with one’s face— 
well, men are spared it. 

This is a lively, long, readable, 
but not durable, book. ‘‘ Typee”’ 
and ‘‘ Omoo”’ will outlast it. The 
fact that our author’s main hunting, 
or head-hunting, grounds were the 
Solomon Islands and their vicinity 
may attract a great deal of attention 
to her book. It is alleged that 
Blackmore’s ‘‘ Lorna Doone ”’ lan- 
guished on first 
publication and 
achieved a tre- 
mendous __suc- 
cess when Queen 
Victoria’s 
daughter Louise 
(a gallant and 
ablewomanonly 
recently dead) 
married Lord 
Lorne, and the 


a vague con- 

nection. By the 
same token, with those islands, and 
Rabaul, their neighbour, - still 
creeping daily into the news between 
the tremendous cannonades in 
Russia and the scrambling moun- 
tain-top encounters in Southern 
Italy, this book will exercise a 
fascination on the public. 

And the public won’t be dis- 
appointed. There is a little face- 
tiousnessinit. Itis indicated at the 
very start : ‘‘ One day the Expedi- 
tion set out, quite simply, to paint the portrait of a race 
of primitive negroids living in the South-West Pacific. 
I say ‘ quite simply ’ because we were unencumbered by 





HER ‘“ HEAD-HUNTING EXPEDITION. 


Illustrations reproduced from the book ‘ Head-hunting in the Solomon Islands" ; by Courtesy of the 


Publishers, Messrs, Macmillan and Co., Lid. 


the usual equipment of expeditions; by endowment 
funds, by precedents, doubts, supplies, an expedition 
yacht or airplane, by even the blessings or belief of our 
friends and families who said we couldn't do it. We 
especially lacked that ‘ body of persons’ listed for 


”: By CAROLINE MYTINGER.* 


OUTSIDE RABAUL: 


ISLANDERS, CAUGHT BY CAROLINE MYTINGER’S PENCIL DURING 
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MISS CAROLINE MYTINGER, AUTHOR AND ILLUSTRATOR OF 
““ HEAD-HUNTING IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS,” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 

Miss Mytinger is an artist of some repute, with Man as a subject for 
painting as her particular interest. She is widely read in anthropology 
and has studied anatomy. She has drawn primitive groups in the 


West Indies and in Panama and Guatemala, but her latest expedition, 
to Melanesia, has been the most successful of all. 





THE WOMAN CARRIES THE HEAVY LOAD, WHILST THE MAN 


DECKS HIMSELF OUT IN ALL HIS FINERY. 


expeditions in the dictionary. We were a staff of 
two rather young women: myself, the portrait- 
painter, and Margaret Warner, the bedevilled handy- 
man, who was expected to cope with 
situations like God—if machinery was 
lacking, then by levitation. Her expedition 
equipment was a ukulele.” 

Well, these adventurers (the language is 
so complicated that I dare not call them 
“ adventuresses ’’) pulled a good deal off, 
though not everything, and the author is 
quite modest about it. ‘‘ For myself, in 
summary, I had the conflicting sense of 
having failed so far in what we had set out 
to do, and yet of being full of hope. To 
be sure we had over thirty portraits of 
Melanesians and several unfinished studies, 
as well as anywhere up to a hundred 
carefully executed drawings. Out of this 
material, when I recomposed it, I might 
ultimately get ten substantial canvases. 
But it was not the small amount of work, 
nor the quality of it in its present state, 
that dismayed me; the work was as 
thorough as I could make it considering 
the handicaps. But that was not good 
enough. There was a certain quality in 
the subjects I had missed dismally. I 
knew exactly what it was. It was the 
absolute ‘ all-rightness’’ of the native in 
hisenvironment. No other group of people 
I knew, including ourselves, so fitted into 
their background that it seemed a cradle 
made to measure.” 

But how can we whites expect to draw 
them properly when we have invaded them and de- 
stroyed their way of living ?—by which I do not mean 
head-hunting or cannibalism; and now the last of our 
gifts have been bombing and white and yellow men 
fighting each other over brown men’s fields. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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ITALIAN SCRAPBOOK: ADVANCE OF THE FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMIES. 
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WITH THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
THE VOLTURNO AREA: AN 
ITALIAN PHOTOGRAPHER IN 
SANTA MARIA DOES GOOD 
BUSINESS WITH BRITISH 
TOMMIES. 
I rr 
THE EIGHTH ARMY’S WINTER QUARTERS IN THE FIELD: TWO GIGANTIC WINE BARRELS 
MAKE QUITE COMFORTABLE LIVING-ROOMS IN RAINY WEATHER. 
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A FIFTH ARMY SERGEANT PREPARES TO REMOVE ONE OF 
, / THE BOMBS. ELECTRICALLY DETONATED, THEY WERE 
- INTENDED TO BLOW DOWN THE TREES. 
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THE BOMBS PSS oN i IE er aE ay tg 


AN ABORTIVE GERMAN ATTEMPT TO HOLD UP THE FIFTH ARMY WITH ELECTRIC BOMBS: 
WERE TIED TO THE TREES FOR A CONSIDERABLE DISTANCE. 
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HESE various scenes 
photographed as the 
Fifth and Eighth Armies ad- 
vance slowly but surely in 
Italy, show many incidents 
met with during the campaign. 
The novel method of living 
by two Eighth Army men 
proves the ingenuity of the 
British Tommy in the field. 
They have converted two huge 
wine barrels into more or less 
comfortable billets which, at 
least, keep them dry from 
the heavy rains now falling. 
The electric bombs attached 
to trees was an abortive 
attempt by the Germans to 
hold up our advance along 
the Naples-Benevento road. 
The bombs, to be detonated 
electrically, were meant to 
blow down the trees and thus 
block the road. Such pictures 
as these, and the others on — 
this page, give a very good i; §& of Se ee 


idea of a campaign apart from ‘ Pr aps cit adie’ 
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the actual fighting, and help , 

to build up the picture as a _—— a 

: whele. The Italian campaign 

a nae ee may appear slow to the people *©* ‘ 

WITH THE CANADIANS IN ITALY: A CANADIAN OFFICER, SURROUNDED %} at home, but it has been THE STATUE OF HORACE IN VENOSA AWAKES INTEREST IN THE MIND ~ 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN TRANSPORT AND SUPPLIES CROSSING A PONTOON BRIDGE THE BATTLE OF THE VOLTURNO WAS LARGELY AN AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION, CRAFT 
BUILT BY AMERICAN ENGINEERS DURING THE MAIN ASSAULT ON THE RIVER VOLTURNO. OF ALL KINDS BEING USED BY @UR TROOPS IN FIGHTING THEIR WAY ACROSS. 
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THE BIG ASSAULT ON THE VOLTURNO LINE WAS LAUNCHED UNDER COVER OF DARKNESS 
THE ENEMY BACK ACROSS THE VOLTURNO PLAIN, WHERE THIS PANORAMIC PICTURE WAS 
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A SHERMAN TANK OF A BRITISH REGIMENT, HAVING FORDED THE RIVER THROUGH _ A “ SHORE-LANDING DECK-CRAFT,” MADE BY A FIELD COMPANY OF THE R.E.S, 
SIX FEET OF WATER, EMERGES ON THE NORTH BANK TO ENGAGE THE ENEMY, 2 PHOTOGRAPHED DURING ONE OF MANY CROSSINGS WITH REINFORCEMENTS AND SUPPLIES. - 
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The battle of the Volturno River, on October 13-14, was one of the most in the dark by boats, rafts, other gim-crack devices, or by swimming. Since 
difficult so far fought by the Fifth Army—composed of about 50 per cent. then progress has been slow on the march to Rome. Before them the stiff 
Americans and British—-for the enemy, commanding the river in flood on the mountains, such as Mount Petrella, and the Pontine Marshes, between the 
north, controlled all the crossings, while destroying the bridges. Yet, the mountains and the sea, beginning at Terracina, which the Germans are reported 
enterprise and daring of General Mark Clark's troops won the day, crossing to be flooding. Great difficulties have to be overcome by General Alexander, 
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VOLTURNO BY BRIDGE AND WATER: 
THE SCENE OF FIERCE FIGHTING, 
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A PONTOON BRIDGE OVER UNLOADING AN ARMOURED VEHICLE ON THE NORTH BANK OF THE VOLTURNO FROM 


TRANSPORT AND AN AMBULANCE VEHICLE CROSSING 
THE NORTH BANK. A “ SHORE-LANDING DECK-CRAFT” MADE BY A FIELD COMPANY OF THE R.E.S. 


THE VOLTURNO AS THE FIFTH ARMY ADVANCED BEYOND 
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NESS ON OCTOBER 13, AND THE GERMAN DEFENCES BROKEN. SUBSEQUENT FIGHTING FORCED 
TAKEN WHILE AN AMERICAN CORPS WAS ENGAGED AMONG THE HILLS ON THE RIGHT. 
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THUMBING A RIDE! ITALIAN CIVILIANS WITH BICYCLES BEGGED A LIFT WHEN THEY FIFTH ARMY TROOPS. WHO TOOK PART 


IN THE CAPTURE OF CANCELLO CHARGED 
SAW THIS PONTOON FERRY ABOUT TO CROSS THE VOLTURNO WITH A “ JEEP.” ACROSS THE VOLTURNO BY WAY OF THE REMNANTS OF A WRECKED BRIDGE. ? 
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and his supplies encounter many obstacles, such as all the bridges on the Germans cannot, or dare not, risk a full-scale offensive south of Rome. 
mountain roads blown up, mines, etc. These complicate the carrying - out General Alexander has said that he proposes to take Rome by encirclement rather 
of the periodical relief of tired troops. On the other hand, he enjoys complete than by storm, and hence the near approach of the Eighth Army to Isernia, which 
command of sea and air, and the enemy has still to reckon with the proba- will open up a route via Sulmona to Tivoli and the Roman Campagna, is significant 


bility of further Allied landings in the rear of his forward troops. The of future events. 
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THE WAR IN ITALY: TROOPS IN ACTION ]| IN 
SERVICE FOR WAR CORRESPONDENTS, 
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A PATROL OF BRITISH TROOPS MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH THE DEBRIS OF A STREET 
IN CAPUA BEFORE THE CAPTURE OF THE TOWN. 
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A FIFTH ARMY BREN-GUN TEAM DEMONSTRATES HOW IT 
PROTECTED THE FLANK OF TROOPS ADVANCING INTO 
CANCELLO, ON THE VOLTURNO. 
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A CANADIAN SOLDIER, IN ADVANCE OF HIS PATROL, CAUTIOUSLY RECONNOITRES THE CORNER OF A STREET IN : - . . ewww wewwen 

TERMOLI, IN THE CAPTURE OF WHICH TANKS PREDOMINATED, WITH BRITISH AND CANADIAN INFANTRY IN SUPPORT. BRITISH INFANTRY, HAVING CROSSED THE VOLTURNO, ADVANC 
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; A CRISS-CROSS SYSTEM OF SMALL CANALS AND STREAMS PROVED 
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A SHERMAN TANK IN THE AREA OF CANCELLO MOVING UP TO THE VOULTURNO A TOMMY-GUNNER CHOOSES A VANTAGE POINT AMONG THE RUINS OF THE TOWN é 
FOR THE BIG ASSAULT LAUNCHED BY THE FIFTH ARMY ON OCTOBER 13. OF CANCELLO, CAPTURED DURING THE VOLTURNO ASSAULT. 
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Latest reports of the war in Italy speak of a countryside shrouded in clouds iniantry entered the town on October 6: The men came under heavy. 
and mist, and roads churned up into channels of gluey mid. Our pictures, machine-gun fire from the northern bank of the Volturno, and enemy shells 
taken at an earlier stage of the fighting, depict incidents in the Battle of and mortar fire eventually forced the withdrawal of two of the platoons. The 
the Volturno, and during the Eighth Army's advance in the Termoli region. third platoon, men of which are the subject of our pictures, remained in the 
Two of the pictures were taken in Capua, when three platoons of British town until its capture, finally announced on October 8. The securing of 
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IN THE VOLTURNO RIVER BATTLE; 
KILLED IN ACTION ON SEPTEMBER 328. 
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A BRITISH PATROL ENTERING CAPUA. THEY REMAINED IN THE TOWN UNDER 
BOMBARDMENT FOR TWO DAYS BEFORE ITS CAPTURE. 
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TO ENTER THE NORTHERN PART OF CANCELLO, BRITISH 
TROOPS HAD TO CROSS THE VOLTURNO BY WAY OF A 
PARTIALLY DEMOLISHED BRIDGE. 
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CANADIAN INFANTRYMEN, HAVING CLIMBED TO THE CREST OF A HILL IN ITALY, PAUSE BEFORE ADVANCING BEYOND 


ADVANCING DURING ACTION IN OPEN COUNTRY, WHERE IT TO ENGAGE THE ENEMY. THE MAN ON THE LEFT, WITH RED CROSS ARM-BAND, IS A MEDICAL ORDERLY. 


PROVED A SERIOUS OBSTACLE TO TANKS AND TRANSPORT. ee 
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ORIAL SERVICE IN PROGRESS AT THE GRAVESIDES OF THE THREE WAR 
CORRESPONDENTS KILLED BY ENEMY ACTION AT SCAFATI ON SEPTEMBER 28. 


UNDER GERMAN MORTAR FIRE DURING THEIR ADVANCE ON CAMBATESA, CANADIANS 5 A MEM 
i OF THE EIGHTH ARMY KEEP UNDER COVER OF A HIGH BANK. { 
Se I A ee 

Capua was followed by the big assault on the Volturno line launched under Army advanced on almost parallel lines, and Canadian troops are seen in 

cover of darkness on October 13. It included the capture of Cancello, a action. The men advancing under cover of a high bank soon afterwards 
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town situated on both banks of the river, scenes from which are shown in charged across open country to engage the German rearguards. Our final 
other pictures, for which the incidents were reconstructed by the officers and picture was taken during a memorial service to the three War Correspondents 
men who took part in the action. On the other side of Italy the Eighth killed at Scafati—A. B. Austin, Stewart G. Sale and William Munday. 
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ERE I to be set down on a desert island 
with a fountain-pen or a typewriter 
and a supply of paper and ordered to write 
an article on the Russian or Mediterranean 
campaigns, on the Battle of the Atlantic, or 
on the prospects of invasion of France, I 
think I could make a fairly good hand of it. 
It certainly would not hamper me to be 
left without a map. If, however, the subject 
were to be Asia and the Pacific, I should 
find myself in more need of a map, and even if I could still 
make shift without one, I should find myself in difficulties 
unless I possessed a record of events in diary form. The 
frequent air and sea battles in the same regions which have 
exercised so important an influence upon the fate of the 
campaigns, the complicated operations against the various 
Japanese bases, the struggle for a foothold upon one 
island after another make this vast region difficult to 
picture and still more difficult to explain. The general 
outline is clear enough : what we are witnessing is a struggle 
on the part of Japan to maintain herself in the outposts 
of the positions which she has overrun on the Asiatic 
continent and in the Pacific islands. But the detail is 
far from simple, and the obscurity of the detail obscures 
the motives behind the moves. This is 
particularly true of the amphibian warfare 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


In the Pacific Japan has been on the defensive for some 
time. She has suffered extremely heavy losses in shipping 
and aircraft. Her outer bases are being wrested from her 
hands, slowly but steadily and remorselessly, and all her 
counter-strokes have of late been repulsed. A new 
technique has been evolved in the Allied offensive. A 
whole division has been transported by air and put straight 
into action. Roads have been driven with amazing speed 
through the forests and jungle of New Guinea. Moves 
which recall a game of chess, the rapid seizure of a new 
air base, the advance of a naval convoy under the cover 
provided by it, have pointed the Way to possible develop- 
ments of the offensive against Japan’s island holdings such 
as had hardly been contemplated before. Great skill has 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
OUR FAR-EASTERN THEATRE. 
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conquered, aua one of the most important 
Japanese bases in this region has passed 
into American hands. Two sea-fights in the 
Kula Gulf, to the west, have resulted in Allied 
victories; Japanese shipping off Buin, on 
Bougainville Island, has been heavily punished ; 
and crushing air attacks have been launched 
upon the main Japanese advanced base of 
Rabaul. More recently the little islands of 
Mono and Sterling, in the Treasury group, 
south of Bougainville, were secured by American and New 
Zealand forces, and next day, October 28, a landing by Allied 
parachute troops took place on the big island of Choiseul. 
The way is being cleared for the occupation of Bougain- 
ville, the last main obstacle on this side to the approach 
to Rabaul. On the New Guinea flank of Rabaul the 
operations have been even more sweeping. This offensive, 
against Salamaua and Lae in the Huon Gulf, was begun 
practically simultaneously with the renewed offensive in 
the Solomons. Its object was made clear when, on 
September 6, a great convoy slipped through the Japanese 
air defences to land a large force east of Lae on the 
northern side of the gulf and a force of parachutists was 
dropped inland. It was a bold venture, this interposition 
of a force from the sea between the 
Japanese strongholds of Lae and Finschafen, 
but it proved entirely successful, Salamaua 





among the islands, always less easy to 








follow than land operations, and especially .. 
complicated in the Pacific by reason of 
the number of islands, their character, 
and the intricate problems created by their 
situation and the distances between them. 
About the Continental side there is 


air of expectancy in that quarter. The f 
creation of a South-East Asia Command 
suggests the renewal of operations in 
conjunction with those which have gone 
on continuously among the islands. We 
know that the Manipur road has been 
driven through into Burma, thus creating 
the first genuine landward link with 
Assam, and that work has been in 
progress on another link across the Patkoi 
Hills, further north. We do not. know 
for certain whether these routes would 
suffice for a major campaign against the 
Japanese in Northern Burma, but the 
probabilities appear to be all against this, 
so that, in the event of a serious offensive, 
a seaborne invasion of southern Burma 
would also be required. In calculating the 
prospects of that we can at least say that 
Japanese domination of the Bay of Bengal 
is no longer what it was and that the 
Japanese hold upon the Andamans, for 
instance, must have become somewhat 
precarious, The possibility of a British 
offensive in Burma has also occurred to the 
Japanese command and is reflected in the 
offensive launched by it during October 
in Western Yunnan. Operating simul- 
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falling on the 13th, Lae on the 16th and 
Finschafen on October 2. It would appear 
that all is now set for attack on New Britain 





and New Iretand, though Bougainville 




















may possibly have to be reduced first. 
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These operations have been marked 
by a notable inability on the part of the 





Japanese to hit back. The defence has 





been stout, but Australian troops who had 
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- previously met Germans in Libya were 
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convinced that the latter would have been 











more difficult to evict from the redoubts 








than the Japanese proved to be. But the 
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Japanese were far from being at their best 








on this occasion. Utterly outmatched at 
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sea and in the air, weary from their 








protracted wardship of these outposts, 
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short of food and medical supplies, they 








have had to encounter troops brought to 





the scene of action in a state of relative 
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freshness. For the first time signs of 





acute discouragement have been observed 








among them. It has taken the Allies a 
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long time to build up their bases in this 











area, but now that this has been accom- 








plished, they are fighting at a great 




















advantage. And, so far as I can see, if 
they continue to mix prudence and good 
organisation with daring, as they have 











been doing of late, there is no reason 











why they should not retain these advan- 











tages at least until they have completed 





the conquest of the Solomons, the 











Bismarck Archipelago, and the remainder 











taneously eastward from the Burmese 




















railhead of Myitkina and northward from 





their base at Tenchung, the Japanese have 
been trying to drive the Chinese from the Areas thus SW = 
ferries on the upper Salween, obviously with ON MERCATOR'S PROJECTION RAL, 


Japanese-occupied — 











of New Guinea. After that there will 
have to be a regroupment of forces and 
the campaign will take a new direction. 
YY. Meanwhile a notable improvement of 
= the organisation in north-western 
Australia has taken place, and the 
once-isolated and almost _ insignificant 
port of Darwin has become an advanced 

















base, equipped with workshops and 








a view to preventing Chinese intervention 








in a British offensive. The situation is still 
somewhat obscure, and it is far from 
certain that the Chinese will succeed in 
maintaining control of 
the crossings. Mean- 


LINES TERRITORIES HELD BY 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST, WHERE LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN’S OPERATIONS TO RECOVER 


BRITAIN’S POSSESSIONS AND ASSIST CHINA ARE ANTICIPATED. A MAP SHOWING IN SHADED 


many other requirements of a small 

expeditionary force. 
I have spoken of a new direction 
to be taken by the 





JAPAN AT PRESENT. 


campaign, but I should 











while the Japanese are 
hanging on to recent 
gains in Eastern China. 

One of the great 
problems of this flank 
of the Far Eastern war 
still remains unsolved. 
The last great un- 
tapped source of Allied 
man-power is situated 
in China, It has not 
yet been found possible 
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panese 
are hanging on to recent gains. With 
i the reopening of the Burma Road, 
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Coming events cast their shadows 
before in the Far East, and the 
arrival of Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
as Generalissimo of the South-East 
Asia Command, indicates momentous 
movements in the near future. The 
freedom of Burma from the enemy is 
the first preliminary to big military 
action in China, even ve 

in more or less moribund for the 
last few months, but the Ja 


° a new ceamonien can be given to 
the war in the East. In the Pacific 














to arm these soldiers Russell I? offensive, General MocArtour, with 
small inadequate forces, has y cleared 
ne eae the Solomon Islands and New Guinea 
scar. ; ag of the enemy, who has lost heavily 
the first time in the in ships and ’planes. As Captain 
course of the war, the A MAP OF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS: ONLY Falls says in his review on this 


Allies possess _ the BOUGAINVILLE AND CHOISEUL 
material to create a NOW IN. JAPANESE HANDS, 
considerable Chinese 
army, not, perhaps, 
equipped on the scale of Europe, but very much better 
than heretofore. At present, however, there is virtually 
no way in except by air. The possibilities of air transport 
have greatly increased, even in the last few months, but 
it is still out of the question to hope that more than the 
fringe of the problem of arming China can be solved by 
means of it. Even the reopening of the Burma Road, 
combined with air transport, would not solve it entirely, 
and the reopening of the Burma Road would in itself 
entail a great campaign which would fully tax our 
resources in the theatre, and in which we could count 
upon only a limited amount of Chinese aid just because 
China would not possess the necessary arms to give it, 
An offensive against Burma can, therefore, be no 
more than a preliminary measure, It must be com- 
bined with a. Pacific offensive, and it is probable 
that the heaviest blows can be struck in the Pacific. 
Yet the advantages of having two wings to the offen- 
sive, and the extent of the attrition which Japan 
may continue to suffer in China must not be left 
out of the account. 


ISLAND ARE 
UNDERGOING 
ALLIED INVASION. 


those operations have been mar 
by a notable inability of the Japanese 
to hit back. 


(Maps Copyright “ The Times.”’) 


been employed already, and the experience gained in these 
intricate operations promises still better things in the 
future. It is true that the Japanese did all these things 
without rehearsal in their offensive in 1942, and I, for one, 
should not dream of minimising the brilliance of these 
campaigns of theirs, the first of their kind in the history 
of warfare. Yet they were conducted against half-armed 
and inexperienced opponents, completely deprived of sea 
power and woefully deficient in air power. The Allied 
offensive is being conducted with success after seizing 
the initiative from a well-armed, well-dug-in and com- 
pletely prepared foe, so that it is fair to say that if they 
continue as they have begun they will have to be ranked 
as superior to anything accomplished by the Japanese 
at their most successful. 

In the past some impatience has been expressed over 
the slowness of the Pacific offensive, but of late there has 
been a considerable acceleration. It is only just over 
four months since the American Marines leapt ashore on 
Rendova, the southernmost island of the New Georgia 
group. Since then New Georgia itself has been 





NEW GUINEA 


be hard put to it to 
say what this is likely 
to be. We must first 
consider what are the 
probable objectives. 
Singapore is the most 
important, but it is 
also the best covered. 
It cannot be -ap- 
proached until Sumatra 
and perhaps Java also 
have been secured. 
Or, instead of moving 
west, the offensive 
might go north-west 
to the Philippines, 
which would afford 
good naval and air bases 
for a further drive. But 
there is this difference : 
whereas it might be 
possible to progress westward with light naval forces playing 
the main part at sea, strongly supported from the air, any 
attempt to regain the Philippines would involve issuing a 
direct challenge to the main Japanese Fleet. If the Allies 
possess the power to do this, and at the same time hope to be 
able to effect the reconquest of Burma, then the Philippines 
might prove to be the most suitable objective for the island 
forces. But it will, in any case, be a long and stiff under- 
taking, and a good deal is likely to be left over, as 
Mr. Churchill foretold, to be cleared up after Germany 
has been defeated. I still feel that nothing could be more 
fatal than to bite off more than we can chew in the Far 
East. It is disclosing no secret, for a child could realise 
it from reading the papers, that the whole of the 
Dodecanese, for instance, would now be in Allied hands 
if we had had the resources available at the proper 
moment. And not a great deal was needed. We certainly 
have the resources to keep the eastern offensivé going 
and perhaps to win notable successes, but it must not be 
at the expense of losing any more of the many oppor- 
tunities opening up for knocking Germany out of the war, 








ADVANCE : 
MACARTHUR’S FORCES, FROM LAE, ARE NOW 
PROCEEDING AGAINST THE ENEMY AT MADANG. 


HERE GENERAL 
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THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST: BOMBING ATTACKS AND THEIR RESULTS. 
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WHEN THE AMERICANS HIT MARCUS ISLAND: FIRES BURN FIERCELY AT THE HEIGHT 


OF AN ATTACK BY AIRCRAFT OF A U.S. NAVAL TASK FORCE. A U.S. MEDIUM BOMBER (SEEN RIGHT) COMES IN AT MAST HEIGHT AND SCORES 


A HIT ON A JAPANESE VESSEL IN A SOUTH PACIFIC ACTION. 
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3 STRIPPED TREES AND SCATTERED WRECKAGE SCAR THE eer AT LAE, {> THIS WAS THE JAPANESE SALAMAUA BASE: LOOKING DOWN THE SALAMAUA 
F ye 
i NEW GUINEA, CAPTURED BY ALLIED FORCES ON SEPTEMBER 19. BS PENINSULA, WHERE ALLIED ATTACKS LEVELLED MOST OF THE BUILDINGS. 
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AIRCRAFT OF THE U.S. FIFTH AIR FORCE ATTACK SHIPPING 


NEW GUINEA. AT LEAST FORTY-FIVE SMALL CRAFT WERE DESTROYED. 


IN HANSA BAY, 7 PRECISION BOMBING IN THE WEWAK AREA, NEW GUINEA. PARACHUTE BOMBS FALL 
) DIRECTLY ON A JAPANESE ANTI-AIRCRAFT UNIT. 
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Events in Russia and in Italy, coupled with the colossal pounding from the air the 
R.A.F. and American bombers are giving Germany's war industries, somewhat over- 
shadow the war in the Far East, but much has been happening in that theatre, 
and the Japanese have lost quite a number of their original positions. The Allied 
air war over the Pacific islands is kept up strongly, battering at the enemy's shipping 
and destroying an enormous quantity of their aircraft. October has been a particularly 


successful month in this field, 775 Japanese ‘planes having been destroyed, with 
a further 115° probables and 105 damaged. Nearly 700 tons of bombs were con. 
centrated on the Rabaul area alone, and during the last four months, in the South 
and South-West Pacific areas, 1831 enemy aircraft were destroyed. Of ships, twenty. 
seven, plus eighty barges, were sunk, and about the same number probably sunk. 
The Japanese, too, are feeling the weight of the Allied offensive. 
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THE LITTLE SHIPS FIGHT A FURIOUS BATTLE OFF EAST ANGLIA, V 


DRAWN BY OUR War ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM A PI 


“WE CUT THROUGH THE EBOAT JUST LIKE BUTTER”: LIEUT. MARSHALL’S DRAMATIC STORY OF THE 


On Sunday night, October 24, in a smooth sea, thirty enemy E-boats shortly Marshall, R.N.V.R. In his account, related personally to Captain de Grineau, crosse 
before midnight attempted an attack upon a British convoy in the North Sea. there were two M.G.B.s_ in his patrol, and, sighting five E-boats, they shelled hit m 
They did no damage to the convoy, but were badly mauled by light British them, and soon the leading ship was burning from bow to stern—she eventually into 
craft, losing four sunk and seven damaged. Several actions took place in a blew up—the rest scattering. ‘‘ Suddenly,” he said, “I saw two more E-boats sound 
running fight which lasted nearly five hours. An outstanding episode was the come up on my side. I went to engage .them with my guns, the range being | M.G.B 
ramming of an E-boat by a British M.G.B., commanded by Lieut. R. M. about 100 yards. I could see them very clearly. The leading boat of the two the c 
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*LIA, WHEN LIEUT. MARSHALL’S M.G.B. RAMMED AN ENEMY E-BOAT. 


EAU, FRQM A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION BY LiEUT. R. M. MARSHALL, R.N.V.R. 


| THE MG.B’s FIGHT WITH ENEMY SHIPS, WHEN E-BOATS ATTACKING A CONVOY WERE ROUTED. 


osse i impact, and in the middle distance 
, knew if I went straight on he would in the foreground, her bows damaged by impact, 

oat : po Baan gore Be Sw ram him. ... We went straight the E-boat, afire and sinking. On the right is the second M.G.B., _— 

i ‘his sid d pgp h him like butter.” There was a “ horrible crunching Lieut. F. R. Lightoller, R.N.V.R., engaging another E-boat, hit and fully ablaze, 

a “ ™ ye d."” eThe men on the E-boat were shouting. Those on the while in the distance are five E-boats approaching, covered by a smoke-screen. 

ry any ge their feet. As our M.G.B.s can speed up to 50 m.p.h. The original E-boat attacked is seen blowing up (left), raining blazing débris 

the ‘crash was m some violence! Our drawing shows Lieut. Marshall's M.G.B. over the area of the conflict. 
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RUSSIA’S MIGHTY VICTORIES AGAINST GERMANY-—MILESTONES IN THE WAR. 





LIMIT OF GERMAN ADVANCE, DEC1941. &O000, 
LIMIT OF GERMAN ADVANCE, DEC1942. 
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A MAP SHOWING THE GERMAN HIGH TIDE OF ADVANCE IN 


NOVEMBER 19, 1942, TO THE DNIEPER OF TO-DAY. 


The world is witnessing in Russia at the present moment one of the most stupendous 
spectacles of all time. In the fall of Stalingrad on January 31 of this year and its 
resultant sweep, which took the Russians to the gates of Orel in the north, and the 

expulsion of the hated enemy from the Caucasus, except for a small area of the 

Kuban, the United Nations saw the writing on the wall. Then, after a short lull, 

in which the Germans vainly strove to collect a stable front, the vast Russian military 

machine rumbled forward again, and, as it moves onward, gaining added impetus, 
by a succession of giant blows, the Germans have been beaten back farther and 
farther, 


and so perish the Nazi visions of victory and conquest in mighty Russia. 








RUSSIA IN 1941-42, AND OUR ALLY’S MIGHTY VICTORIES FROM 


They were flung completely out of the industrial Dombas, most coveted of their 
prizes and most injurious to our allies. City after city fell to Russian arms and 
brilliant strategy. At the end of October they found themselves hurled back towards 
the Soviet boundaries, with no prospect of being able to stabilise their position, 
and we watch now the supreme drama of the Dnieper, with the Crimea cut off. 
General Tolbukhin's left wing on November | by-passed Perekop, another was racing 
for Kherson, and the Battle of the Tauride Steppe will pass down in history as one 
of Germany's most disastrous defeats, a scene of frightful slaughter. Our map denotes 
the various miléstones in Hitler's ill-begotten war on Russia. 
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THE GREAT SOVIET SUMMER OFFENSIVE CONTINUES WITHOUT A BREAK. 














5 
? THE FLIGHT ACROSS THE DNIEPER: GERMANS CROWDED ON HUGE RAFTS TAKE ALL 
THE FOOD, CATTLE AND FODDER THEY CAN LAY HANDS ON IN THEIR RETREAT. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE RETREATING ENEMY: THE RAILWAY BRIDGE ACROSS € 
THE DNIEPER AT DNEPROPETROVSK DEMOLISHED BY THE GERMANS. 
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A GERMAN MACHINE-GUNNER AND OBSERVATION POST ON THE WESTERN SHORE OF f 


> 
f THE DNIEPER WATCHES OVER THE RAILWAY BRIDGE BLOWN UP BY SAPPERS. 
o . 4 





ENEMY SAPPERS PREPARE TO BLOW UP A RAILWAY BRIDGE TO HELP THEIR 
RETREAT. BUT NOTHING THEY DO CAN STOP THE SOVIET ADVANCE. 
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THE LAST GERMAN UNITS TO GET ACROSS THE MIDDLE DNIEPER. THE BRIDGE 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF GERMAN MINES CLEARED BY THE RUSSIAN SAPPERS FROM ( é WAS THEN DESTROYED IN FACE OF THE RAPID RUSSIAN ADVANCE. J 


THE BATTLEFIELDS. HARMLESS NOW, THEY WILL BE USED AGAINST THE ENEMY. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF DNEPROPETROVSK : AN IMPORTANT GERMAN BASE AFTER THE GERMANS HAD LEFT: A METAL WORKS IN DNEPROPETROVSK {f 
( AND A UKRAINIAN REGIONAL CAPITAL LIBERATED BY SOVIET TROOPS. DEMOLISHED BY THE RETREATING ENEMY. 5 
i. a narra nnn — - —— peeacininaepnenctitetet apace atc RCE icamaneisal 
The Red Army’s progress inside the Dnieper Bend is continuing unabated with the the Russians are reported to be within 25 miles of Perekop itself, and the enemy's 
capture of several hundred more inhabited localities, including various district position appears to be hopeless. The aspect of the battles in the south was 
centres. In the Krivoi Rog area they are, for the moment, on the defensive, changed by the sudden collapse of organised enemy resistance in the central sec- 
as the enemy is counter-attacking in force. With this spectacular advance, the tors of the region south-east of the Lower Dnieper, accompanied by Gen. Tolbukhin’s 


force sweeping past Perekop, thus sealing the fate of the enemy in the Crimea. 


battle for the Crimea has now properly begun, just two years after the Germans 
Nothing appears to be able to stop our allies in their mighty push to the west. 


broke through the defences of the Perekop Isthmus. Now, as we go to press, 
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SEA AND AIR NEWS: Fa 
U.S. AND CANADIAN AWARDS AND MEDALS. 








THE AVRO YORK: ONE OF THE FIRST OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE CIVIL TRANSPORT VERSION TRAFALGAR DAY ON BOARD A TRAFALGAR SHIP: H.M.S. “‘ FOUDROYANT ” 
OF THE FAMOUS AVRO LANCASTER BOMBER. apc dl THE FIRST PART OF THE HISTORIC “‘ ENGLAND EXPECTS . . .’” SIGNAL. 
Externally, the main points of difference between the York and the Lancaster are the shape of the fuselage—svecially During ceremony on board H.M.S. “‘ Foudroyant ” Seer oe gr Trafalgar Day, 
designed for passenger and freight carrying—and the introduction of a triple-fin tail unit in the former. In each the ‘original battle signals flown by Lord Nelson were hoisted, in our picture we 
aircraft the — of the individual fin and rudder is similar, and the wings and engine nacelles of the York were see her fiying the first part of that most famous of all signals, “ England expects. 
designed originally for the Lancaster. The York’s wing span is 102 ft. and its overall 78 ft. It is powered by H.M.S. “ Foudroyant,” formerly the “Duguay Trouin,” is the only vessel still afloat 


four Rolls-Royce liquid-cooled Merlin engines, and over short distances can carry more than fifty passengers. which fought at Trafalgar, and is now as a training establishment for sea cadets. 


THE GREAT DAMAGE AT HANOVER: A DAYLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE AREA SOUTH 
TO S.E. OF THE MAIN STATION. FIRE DESTROYED PRACTICALLY EVERY BUILDING. 


These two photographs, one taken during the night of an attack on Hanover, and one in daylight 
after the raid, show an area south-south-east of the main railway station. The reconnaissance 
camera has provided ample evidence that uncontrollable fires swept the district, and in an endeavour 
to prevent them spreading extensive demolitions were carried out. So (clearly are many of the 
main streets picked out in the night photograph that exact identification “of the locality was easy. 
The broad white “ribbon” running from the bottom left to the top right corner is the Salle Strasse. 





DURING THE ACTUAL ATTACK ON HANOVER: A LANCASTER (BOTTOM, LEFT) SILHOUETTED 
AGAINST THE GLOW OF INCENDIARY BOMBS AND FIRES OVER THE SAME AREA AS LEFT. 
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SURRENDERED ITALIAN SUBMARINES AT MALTA: SIXTEEN OF THE SUBMARINES, 
HANDED OVER AFTER THE ARMISTICE, SITTING AT ANCHOR. 

As will be remembered, the Italian Fleet surrendered to the Allies after the signing of the fentstiee 

with Italy, and the greater part sailed from various on the Italian mainland to Malta 

number of capital rH ng cruisers and destroyers arri together, as well as odd By of the ton 

kept arriving, and amongst them submarines, sixteen of which are pinnae here lying at anchor at Malta. 
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THE NEW “CANADA MEDAL,” THE FIRST ALL-CANADIAN DECORATION AWARDED FOR NEW AWARDS FOR U.S. WORKERS: SAMPLES OF THE SERVICE AWARD LAPEL RIBBONS 
‘ MERITORIOUS SERVICE ABOVE AND BEYOND THE FAITHFUL PERFORMANCE OF DUTY.” FOR CIVILIAN WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES WAR DEPARTMENT. 


This is the new “Canada medal,” approved by the King on recommendation of the Canadian Govern ribbon, the piapast award, is for exceptional! 

ment. Personnel of the armed forces and the Merchant Navy and civilians are eligible for the the the calf of duty ; top right, for meritorious service in line of dogs Se ton Oe one 

decoration, and although the majority of the recipients will be Canadians, the medal may be awarded for civilian employees of the Army Service Forces and Army Ground F tively having & 

to citizens of other countries. holders will be entitled to add the letters C.M. after their name, record of six consecutive months of satisfactory service; and the bottom row is for the Army Air 
but the award will not confer any individual precedence. Forces and the General Staff. The predominant colour of the emblem is blue. 
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‘““ DRESS REHEARSAL”: AN INFANTRY SECTION OF THE FIFTH ARMY PRACTISES 
RIVER CROSSING IN A FARMYARD PRIOR TO TACKLING THE VOLTURNO. 
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CARRYING THEIR COLLAPSIBLE BOAT DOWN TO A CANAL SOUTH OF THE 
VOLTURNO RIVER FOR PRACTICE CROSSINGS OF THE FORMIDABLE BARRIER. 
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CRF 


SAFELY ACROSS, 
ASSAULT. 


THE SECTION SCRAMBLES QUICKLY UP THE BANKS TO THE 
THIS COLLAPSIBLE BOAT APPEARS TO CARRY EIGHT MEN. 


ee 


While the enemy were holding strong defensive positions on the northern bank of the 
Volturno River—which is roughly 80 to 100 yards wide—troops of the Fifth Army 
were rehearsing for their big assault on the river barrier. They practised embarking 
and disembarking from collapsible assault boats with the maximum of speed and in 
the utmost silence. Owing to the near presence of the enémy they could not use the 
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“CROSSING” THE VOLTURNO ON DRY 
LAND: THE FIFTH ARMY REHEARSES. 
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CROSSING THE “ VOLTURNO” ON DRY LAND: ONE OF THE COLLAPSIBLE BOATS 
FILLED WITH ASSAULT TROOPS OF THE FIFTH ARMY. 
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DURING THE PRACTICE CROSSING: AN 
THE OPPOSITE BANK OF THE CANAL. 


INFANTRY SECTION PADDLING TOWARDS 
SPEED AND SILENCE ARE ESSENTIAL. 
a = Leneepernaieesbaimssuateiadminstiiga 


ee ee. 


umd 
ONE MAN ON LAND AND ANOTHER IN THE BOAT HOLD HER STEADY, 
THE REMAINING TROOPS DISEMBARK WITH ALL POSSIBLE SPEED. 


WHILST 


river itself, so the rehearsals were carried out on dry land, in a farmyard, and on a 
near-by canal, south of the Volturno. The boats shown here appear to be carrying 
eight or ten men; flat-bottomed, they are extremely light and do not overturn easily ; 
ordinary short-handled paddies are used. On October 13 last, these practices bore 
fruit, and the Fifth Army crossed the Volturno River in force. 
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BRITAIN’S ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS ON PARADE: A NOTABLE ARRAY OF POWER. 











? AN IMPOSING ARRAY OF 37-IN. MOBILE GUNS OF AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT REGIMENT, LINED UP WITH THEIR GUNNERS, INSTRUMENTS, AND TOWING VEHICLES FOR AN INSPECTION 
BY GENERAL SIR FREDERICK PILE, G.O.C., A.-A. COMMAND. MANY OF THESE GUNNERS ARE BATTLE OF BRITAIN VETERANS. 


wl 
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? A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF ONE OF THE 3'7-IN. GUNS, WITH ITS DETACHMENT OF GUNNERS 
AT THEIR ACTION STATIONS, SEEN AT THE INSPECTION. 


a 


The occasion illustrated by our pictures was the first on which a photograph has 
been issued of a complete anti-aircraft regiment with all its equipment and services. 
Drawn up in a huge field for inspection by General Sir Frederick Pile, G.O.C. 
A.-A. Command, the mobile 3°7-in. guns were raised off their travelling wheels, and 
fire-control instruments were set up and connected. Gunners, engineers, craftsmen, 
mechanics and technicians were at battle stations or formed up near their instruments, 
which included predictors and “ spotters"’ radiolocation apparatus. Many of the 
gunners on parade were veterans of the Battle of Britain, in which more than a 
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A COMPLETE MOBILE REGIMENT OF 37-IN. GUNS, WITH FULL EQUIPMENT AND % 
} 


SERVICES, INCLUDING RADIOCOCATION APPARATUS. 
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quarter of the enemy raiders destroyed were brought down by anti-aircraft shells— 
a fact stated in authoritative quarters but not generally realised. In the Battle of 
Britain, too, it was the A.-A. gunners who broke up the enemy formations to enable 
our fighter pilots to single out individual "planes. for attack. Since those days, great 
strides have been made both in prediction instruments and gun design, of which the 
Luftwaffe has yet to taste the latest samples. General Sir Frederick Pile has recently 
spoken of scientific marvels which he hopes will make the night raiding of Britain 
too costly for the enemy. 
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THE BOAT LOADEC ACCOMMODATES 33. 
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ION LEAVING A TANKER ON SIRE 8 
WITH OL BLAZING ON THE SURFACE 
iT % MECESSARY TO STEER THE 
BOAT TO WINDWa<éAR FOR. THIS 
PURPOSE A WIND INDICATOR 
FITTED TO ASSIST THE COxSWAIN 
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THE NEW BRITISH ALL-STEEL FIREPROOF LIFEBOAT DESIGNED FOR OIL TANKERS: SPRAYS FORM A CONSTANT SHIELD 
OF COLD WATER OVER THE BOAT, ENABLING IT TO NEGOTIATE A SEA OF BLAZING OIL. 


From time to time illustrations have appeared in these pages of safety measures 
designed for seamen in time of war, including fireproof clothing issued to tanker 
crews to enable them, with the addition of asbestos sheets and a primitive form 
of spray, to negotiate a stretch of sea covered with blazing oil from a flaming 
tanker. Such methods will now be superseded by the new type of all-steel fireproof 
lifeboat whose design is shown in our artist’s drawings. This lifeboat, designed by 
experts of the Tanker Tonnage Committee of the Petroleum Board, was recently 
put through a rigorous test, pictures of which appeared in ‘“ The Illustrated London 
News” of October 23, and from which it emerged with flying colours. Constructed 
of steel, the new boat—there are two versions; one manually- and the other power- 
operated—has a sliding asbestos hood and is equipped with fixed sprays at various 


points. There are two manual pumps which draw in sea-water and eject it through’ 
Draws sy our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, wit THE ASSISTANCE OF THE Ministry OF War Transrort. 


these sprays, thus forming a constantly flowing shield of cold water over and 
around the boat. The two versions differ only in the method of propulsion. Each 
is 28 ft. long and designed to carry thirty-three people with ease. One version is 
driven by means of Fleming Gear levers moved forward and backward by the 
boat’s crew; the other type is fitted with a small Diesel engine for propulsion. 
Tests have shown that the power-operated version, fully loaded, has a speed of just 
over five knots; the hand-propelled boat, about four knots. A small but important 
part of the gear is the wind vane, which, by means of the indicator in front of 
the coxswain, enables him to keep the boat running to windward of the smoke and 
flames from the burning tanker and from the blazing oil spreading over the sea. 
An initial order for 500 of these boats has been placed by the Ministry of War 
Transport for urgent delivery. 
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| PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
EYE TO-DAY. 
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PERSONALITIES AND | 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
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DR. F. J. POYNTON. 

The specialist.in children’s diseases, senior 
physician to the Hospital for Sick Chien 
Great Ormond Street, physician to Univer- 
sity College Hospital ‘and holder of the first 
award of the Dawson Williams Memorial 
Fund prize, died from a heart attack on 

October 30 at the age of seventy-four. 
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SAYID DAOURD AL HAIDARI. 
The newly-appointed Iraq Minister to 
Great Britain has arrived in London to 
take up his post. He landed without his 
passport, having lost it in Lisbon. The 
new Minister, who is fifty-seven, arrived 
with his two daughters. Iraqi 

Legation is in South Kensington. 
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ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN PAYS A FLYING VISIT TO CHINA: WITH GENERAL HO YING 
CHIN AND OTHER SENIOR OFFICERS, HE INSPECTS THE GUARD OF HONOUR AT CHUNGKING. 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, Supreme Commander, South-East Asia, arrived ag air on Chungking airfield 


on October 16, using a Liberator ‘plane of R.A.F. Transport Command. His visit to China was very short, 
and he left again for India five days later, 
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CHIEF CONTROLLER L. V. L. WHATELEY. ARMY GENERAL KONEV.. SIR AUREL STEIN. 
The new Chief Controller and Director of the A t ti Russi rals tioned The great Asiatic explorer, Sir Aurel Stein, died 
A,T.S. in succession to Chief Controller J. M. ee a henna y oe poo vag nthe rn oo on October 26 in Kabul, Afghani: 
Knox is Senior Controller L. V. L. Whateley, great victory is General Konev, commanding the are forward across the lev 
C.B.E., since 1941 Deputy Director of the men of the second Ukrainian front, who stormed steppe, ral Feodor Toll Tolbukhin is reported to 
A.T.S. She is forty-one years old and was one and captured the regional centre of Dnepropetrovsk have inflicted a huge defeat on the enemy in the 
and ie town of Dneprodzerzhinsk- -Kamenskoye. Battle of the Tauride Steppe, and to have cut off 
tion” is stressed. the Germans in the Cri 


of the first three women to me a member 
of a Territorial Army and Air Force Association. decisive co-opera 
a el eee eee 
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The victor of Taganrog, and of Melitopol, ‘and in 
command of the Fourth Ukrainian forces 
el Zaporozhean 


became i 

Famous for his a exploration in 

Chinese, Turkestan. noted contributor to 
“The iieatrated London News.” 


A great anther, on international 
economics and finance, honorary 
financial consultant to the Speetery 
of State for India since 1942, chairman 

of the Union Corporation, Ltd., and 
a director of several South African 
and other companies, Sir og 4 
Strakosch, G.B.E., Cason ae 

at the age of seventy-two. 
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THE RETURN TO LONDON OF THE EX-VICEROY OF INDIA: THE MARQUIS 
AND MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW AT VICTORIA STATION. 


Lord Linlithgow, shown here with Lady Linlithgow, Lady Doreen and Lady Joan Hope, 
and in the ex-Viceroy’s arms his granddaughter, Lady Sarah Jane Hope, arrived back in 
England on October 27 after serving as Viceroy for seven and a half years. He has now 
been invested with the Insignia of the Order of the Garter by the King last occasion 
on which a retiring Viceroy was made a K.G. was when Lord Halifax” came home in 1931. 


CAPTURED GUARDS OFFICERS IN LONDON AFTER ESCAPING FROM 
ITALY : LT. MARK BONHAM-CARTER (L.) AND MAJOR T. P. BUTLER. 


Lieut. Mark Bonham-Carter, of the Grenadier Guards, aged twenty-one, 
ond aes Thomas Pierce _Butlen a fellow-officer, were captured by tie 
ians some time last spring. They have now arrived in England after 
from the prison camp and through the German lines in 


Ttaly. t. Bonham-Carter is the son of Lady Violet Bonham-Carter. 
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THE FIVE GLOBE-TROTTING U.S. 
THE WAR FRONTS. 


Chandler, 
Russell, Democrat from Geo' 
and Ral 


SENATORS BACK FROM THEIR TOUR OF 
THEIR REPORTS CREATED CONSIDERABLE CONTROVERSY. 
Back from their tour of the various war Gretta, these five United States Senators gave their 


ht, are: Albert B. 

t York ; Richard 

gg oe Republican from Massachusetts ; 
from Maine. 





successes many 


al pagean \ 
reputation was international and 
and various. 
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LIEUT. J. M. MARSHALL (LEFT), WHOSE M.G.B. RAMMED 
AND SANK AN E-BOAT; AND LT.-COM. J. CORTLAND-SIMPSON. 


Abost thirty German E-boats, which recently attempted to attack a convoy 
off the coast of East Anglia, were engaged Age, -¥ vom and destroyers. 

Four E-boats were sunk and seven damaged M.G.B. under Lieut. 

Marshall rammed and sank one of the E- —_ Te destroyer ‘“ Mackay,” 
under Lt.-Com. J. Cortland-Simpson, also took part in the action. 
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THE FUNERAL OF ADMIRAL OF 
THE FLEET SIR DUDLEY POUND. 


THE GUN-CARRIAGE BEARING THE BODY OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR DUDLEY 
POUND LEAVING HORSE GUARDS PARADE: THE PALL-BEARERS IN THE FOREGROUND 
ARE (LEFT TO RIGHT) GENERAL SIR ALAN BROOKE; ADMIRAL H. R. STARK; ADMIRALS 
OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY AND SIR REGINALD TYRWHITT ; 
ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES LITTLE AND ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY FREMANTLE. 
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DEAN, STANDING BEFOKE 


ASHES A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FUNERAL SERVICE IN THE ABBEY AS THE 
SURMOUNT THE COFFIN. 


THE NAVY'S LAST TRIBUTE: THE CAPTAIN OF A BRITISH CRUISER COMMITS THE 
THE ALTAR, PRONOUNCES THE BLESSING. THE ADMIRAL’S HAT AND SWORD 


TO THE SEA IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


HE first part of the funeral 

service for the late Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound 
took place on October 26, when ° 
his body was borne from the i. — i “3 | , 
Admiralty to Westminster i - * . mee 
Abbey. The impressive pro- vor w>N s~ A. © ro f 
cession, in which walked the - 
Duke of Gloucester, representing : 
the King, and Mr. Churchill, 
was led by a guard of 100 
seamen, followed by the Royal 
Marine Divisional Band from 
Chatham. There were escorts 
of 250 seamen, 150 Royal 
Marines, 50 W.R.N.S. ; 100 men 
from the Scots, Coldstream and 
Grenadier Guards, and 100 
R.A.F. men. The Chaplain of 
the Fleet walked before the 
coffin and on either side walked 
the Pall-bearers. In the Abbey, 
the coffin was taken to a cata- 
falque, between six tall candles, 
and a large and distinguished 
congregation followed the beau- 
tiful and moving service, joining 
in singing the hymns. The fol- 
lowing day Sir Dudley Pound's 
ashes were committed to the 


sea, together with those of Lady THE 
Pound, from the quarter-deck FLEET SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM; AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR CHARLES PORTAL 
CHATFIELD ; ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR CHARLES FORBES, AND ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH. 


FUNERAL CORTEGE ON ITS WAY TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE PALL-BEARERS IN THE FOREGROUND ARE (RIGHT TO LEFT) ADMIRAL OF THE 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD KEYES; ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD 


of a cruiser. 
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THE STRENGTH OF METAL. 


HE weakness of a metal is its strength. How a metal can be both weak and strong 

is patent to anyone who has watched a blacksmith forging a horseshoe on his anvil, 

heating the strong iron at the furnace till it becomes as soft and pliable as clay when red-hot. 

He hammers it, as the potter thumps his clay, till he shapes it to the horseshoe, then 
plunges it into water and it becomes hard again, as hard as when he began. 

Sir Lawrence Bragg, to whom we are indebted for the example, and for the explanation 
of the double character of metals, adds other illustrations. The final properties of steel 
depend on its heat treatment. A steel spring, if heated and then cooled slowly, can be 
bent to any required shape. If heated and suddenly cooled, it becomes brittle. Warm 
it up again, not too much, and it becomes springy. Or take the kind of iron containing 
a high proportion of carbon from which files are made. When cooled slowly after heating, 
it is so soft that the teeth of the file can be cut in it. Heat it and plunge it suddenly in a 
bath of brine and it becomes as hard as glass and is fit for its work. It is such properties 
of iron and other metals which make them ideal materials for the vast machinery of this 
Age of Metals. It may justly be so called, because, since the beginning of the century, 
more metal has been dug out of the Earth than in all the centuries before. 

In order to explain why a metal has the properties that can adapt 
it equally to the making of an armour-plate, an aero-engine or the 
drawn-out copper wire, inquiry must be made into its ultimate par- 
ticles, or, in other words, into the disposition of its atoms and mole- 
cules. In this inquiry we cannot but follow the lead of Sir Lawrence 
Bragg, who asks the questions and offers the answers, not to establish 
a philosophic theory, but so that the metallurgist may know what he 
is doing with his molten metals, and what to expect when he seeks 
to alloy them. 

Leaving out the neutral elements, like those of the gases argon and 
neon, the others may be roughly divided into two great classes, electro- 
positive or electro-negative, names arbitrarily bestowed, like those of 
positive and negative electricity, to recognise and distinguish opposite 
kinds of electric behaviour. To avoid more intimate probing into atomic 
processes we will only say that in the continual search of atoms to mate 
with one another, an electro-positive atom which has negative electrons 
to part with will join up with an electro-negative one which wants 
electrons to form such a chemical compound as common salt—sodium 
and chlorine. Or two electro-negative atoms will join forces to make 


chemical compound, the second a minus-minus compound. 


held together by a system of electrons which is common to them all, 
an assembly of positives swimming in an atmosphere of nega- 
tive electrons. It is possible in these socialistic associations 
to replace one electro-positive atom by another, so long as it 
is not too incompatible in size as other properties with its 
neighbours. When the atoms are all of one kind the structure 
is a pure metal. When they are mixed it is an alloy. The 
communal cloud of negative electrons makes the structure a 
conductor of electricity. 

This description of the metallic community will account for 
some of its peculiarities. In a sense metals are not true solids. 
There are no bonds between atom and atom to bind them to- 
gether ; they are held together only by the negatively charged 
cloud they share. This will suggest why a metal can be ham- 
mered or dented or rolled, and yet not break up. However its 
atoms slither over one another under such treatment, the per- 
vasive electron cloud remains to hold the community together. 
But why has a metal any strength at all if the atoms can slide 
over and part one another so easily ? The answer, reduced to 
its roughest form, is that though a metal, like copper, can be 


reduced by heating it in a specified manner to so simple a form 2. A RAFT REPRESENTING THE DISPOSITION OF THE 





CRYSTALLISED METAL. 





‘ ‘ . . I. A RAFT OF SOAP BUBBLES REPRESENTING THE 
something more complicated. The first of these is a plus-minus |. cewent OF THE ATOMS OF A PERFECTLY 
~ THE SOAP BUBBLES ARE 

There remains a third class, the plus-plus. It is composed Of epr toGETHER BY CAPILLARY ATTRACTION; 
atoms all of which part easily with their negative electrons. We are se atoms BY THE SHARED INFLUENCE OF THE 
asked by Sir Lawrence to think of it as an array of positive units CLOUD OF NEGATIVE ELECTRONS SURROUNDING 
THEM. 





OF THE DAY. 








SRS 
“CHINESE” HEWLETT; EAST AND WEST; GLOBAL COMMENTARIES. 


ITHERTO the name Hewlett has been associated in literature with mediaeval chivalry 
and Arthurian romance. To-day, it has acquired a territorial connotation, akin 

to that represented by ‘‘ Chinese ”” Gordon or Lawrence of Arabia. . The credentials are 
contained in an outstanding autobiography—‘‘ Forty Years tn Cuina.”’ By Sir Meyrick 
Hewlett. With Sketch-map and Plans (Macmillan; 12s. 6d.). The keynote is struck 
by a Chinese inscription on the title-page, which, being interpreted, signifies: ‘‘ Where 
love is bequeathed it is impossible to forget.”” These words adorned an embroidered scroll 
presented to the author by his native staff as a parting gift, and express the affection and 
loyalty he everywhere won from humble folk, and his own devotion to their welfare and 
admiration for the sterling qualities of the Chinese people. This mutual bond of goodwill 
enabled him, time and again, as British Consul at various places, to save the communities 
under his care from molestation or massacre during riots, when anti-foreign feeling ran 
high among turbulent elements of the populace. He cultivated the same friendly personal 
relations with Chinese municipal authorities—Governors and Military Commanders—who 
trusted him as he trusted them, and by relying on their protection he managed to avoid 
any resort to violence, such as firing on mobs by British naval craft 
on the Yangtse. His method, however, was far from being a mere 
policy of weak ‘“‘ appeasement,”’ for he combined sympathetic under- 
standing with firmness, and frequently exposed himself to great danger. 
Sir Meyrick’s career in China (from 1898 to 1936) covered a troublous 
period, including the Boxer Rebellion and the defence of the Peking 
Legations, in which he took part as a young student-interpreter ; the 
Revolution and civil war between North and South ; the chaotic years 
of rival war lords ; and “ civil commotions ” of local origin. He was 
stationed successively at Changsha, Ichang, Tientsin, Chengtu, 
Newchwang, Shanghai, Amoy, Nanking and Hankow. Among famous 
figures who cross the stage are Sir Claude Macdonald and Sir Ernest 
Satow, Dr. Morrison, the old Empress Dowager, Li Hung-chang, Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, Feng Yu-hsiang (the ‘‘ Christian General ’’), and Chiang Kai- 
shek and his devoted wife. With these last Sir Meyrick beceme closely 
acquainted, and he records highly interesting conversations. In 1933 
Chiang Kai-shek offered to propose his name to the Foreign Office as 
successor to Sir Miles Lampson, then British Minister to China. ‘ I im- 
plored him not to do so,” writes Sir Meyrick. ‘‘ He then said he wanted 
me back in Nanking, and could I resign the Service and come? He 
wanted a friend he could absolutely trust who could talk Chinese.’’ On 
returning from home leave two years later, however, Sir Meyrick lost 
touch with the Generalissimo, and ten months after his final retirement 
the Japanese “‘ Incident ” began. ‘* Japan,” he declares, ** has created 
a new and united China which will rapidly take her place as a world 
Power. _..” There is, of course, far more in this memorable book 
than can be briefly summarised. No such revealing portrayal 
of the Eastern scene has come my way since Lord Lytton’s 
Indian reminiscences—*‘ Pundits and Elephants.” Sir Meyrick’s 
book needs illustrations, which I hope to see in future editions. 
This detailed chronicle of experiences with a single nation, 
covering four decades, contrasts with lightning impressions of 
a global tour conveyed in ‘One WorLb.” By Wendell L. 
Willkie (Cassell; 7s. 6d.). If Jules Verne could revisit the 
glimpses of the Moon, he would learn how reality has beaten 
imagination’s record (** Round the World in Eighty Days ”’), 
for Mr. Willkie’s bomber encircled the‘earth in only 160 flying 
hours, leaving him nearly thirty days on the ground, at the 
halts, for conversations on international affairs. Furthermore, 
this amazing flight gave him a new conception of our planet's 
potential unity, in morals, politics and economics, and of its 
physical beauty. Looking down he saw — what Apollo 
promised Marpessa she might see from his solar chariot at 
dawn: ‘“ Adoring Asia kindle and hugely bloom.” Our 
readers may have already heard of Mr. Willkie’s book, and it 
will suffice to say here, perhaps, that it deserves the publicity 
it received. Such an aerial grand tour could scarcely fail to 


that it loses nearly all its strength, yet, in a general way, heat- ATOMS WHEN THE CRYSTALLISED COLONIES OF A METAL 
ing and cooling and other maltreatment will strengthen it. ARE NOT UNIFORMLY ARRANGED TOWARDS ONE ANOTHER. broaden a man’s outlook. He has made the most of a 
The theoretical considerations of how the atoms of a THEY ADJUST THEMSELVES WITH THE LEAST FRACTURE magnificent opportunity, and his conclusions merit equally 


metal behave are made clearer by the ingenious models 
designed by Sir Lawrence 
Bragg to illustrate what 
can happen. The models 
must have numerous 
‘atoms ” of exactly equal 
size; they must be 
round; they must slither 
over one another without 
friction; there must be 
some general attracting 
force holding the struc- 
ture together. 

A raft of bubbles float- 
ing on the surface of 
a soap solution will do, 
They stick together like 
the kiss within the cup 
of tea which comes to 
the surface when stirred, 
Capillary attraction holds 


them together. They are 3. AN ACTUAL RAFT WHICH HAS BEEN STRETCHED BEFORE 


about a millimetre in A SUCCESSION OF SLIPPING MOVEMENTS. 


diameter. The  experi- 
menter’s ingenuity does 
not stop there, for he can take such a raft of bubbles and, attaching it to supports 
on either side, can stretch it. After some slow stretching, a few bubbles on the side 
begin to slither, and then, suddenly, a movement runs along one edge to the other side 
across the raft like a ladder in a stocking. ‘‘ The bubbles, in turn, ‘ move on once,’ 
and when this movement has gone right across the top and bottom of the raft, become 
displaced by one bubble width relatively to one another.” This can be repeated several 
times. Figures 3 and 4 show rafts before and after a succession of “ slip’ movements. 
If, however, our raft is not of the pure crystalline form of a single pure metal, but one 
composed of a number of crystals rather at odds with one another, as in figure 2, then 
the atoms at the boundaries between the collections have somehow to adjust themselves 
so as to preserve both the coalition and their own native states. At the boundaries there are 
a series of misfits. But they are small. Each little slip is confined to a short run and is 
not allowed to spread. Such a restriction can be brought about among the atoms of metals 
by cold working, as at the forge. It can also be brought about by putting foreign atoms 
among the assembly, as carbon is put into iron to make carbon steel. 

If it is asked why we cannot so spoil the structure as to prevent slip altogether, 
and so make it exceedingly strong, the right answer brings us to the root of the mechanical 
properties of a metal, In order to be strong a metal must be weak. A body that cannot 
slip is brittle, When it is stretched there is sure to be somewhere a crack or weakness, 
and at the sharp end of it the crack will deepen as the strain increases. A brittle substance 
can stand compression, but not stretching. In a metal, on the other hand, just because it 
vields when strained, a crack will not deepen, because the metal gives a little at the one 


point and takes the strain off E. S. Grew. 








AT THE BOUNDARIES. 
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Photographs Reproduced by Courtesy of Sir Lawrence Bragg, F.R.S., and ‘“* Endeavour.” 


world-wide attention. Four chapters are allotted to China. 

Unique among wartime 
books on Japan is 
“TRAVELLER From 
Toxyo.”’ By John Morris, 
author of ** The Gurkhas ” 
and “ Living With Lep- 
chas’’ (Cresset Press; 
tos. 6d.). Mr. Morris took 
part in two of the Mount 
Everest expeditions as in- 
terpreter and_ transport 
officer. In 1938 he was 
invited to Tokyo as Uni- 
versity lecturer in English 
and, concurrently,‘ advi- 
ser” to the Japanese 
Foreign Office. Though this 
latter post proved a sine- 
cure, it afforded him a cer- 
tain diplomatic immunity, 
AN ACTUAL RAFT WHICH MAS BEEN STRETCHED AFTER and he was the only 

A SUCCESSION OF SLIPPING MOVEMENTS. Englishman left free after 
Japan entered the war, and 
was eventually repatriated. 
Thus, during eight months following the attack on Pearl Harbour (made by the Armed 
Forces, he believes, without Government sanction) he had unequalled facilities for ob- 
serving Japanese reactions to the war. He has a happy touch of dry humour, and his 
personal story, with descriptions of Japanese education and social life, is highly entertain- 
ing. His comments on international matters are level-headed and dispassionate. He noted 
little anti-British feeling, but considerable resentment of German arrogance. Discussing 
the post-war treatment of Japan, he says: “A great deal will depend on the future 
relations of the Chinese and Japanese peoples.” 

It has given us confidence to feel that our Russian Allies have at their backs the vast 
spaces of Asia incorporated in their political system, with incalculable resources in man- 
power and materials, but our actual knowledge of those regions is vague. Much prevailing 
ignorance is dispelled in the timely work of two American observers—* Soviet Asta.” By 
Raymond Arthur Davies and Andrew J. Steiger. With Folding Map and 8 Smaller Maps 
(Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.). This book opens a veritable new world to the Western reader and 
provides a thrilling introduction to the story of Asia’s awakening. No one who wishes to 
understand what is happening in the East can afford to neglect it. ; 

The war released endless floods of political criticism and discussion. It is impossible 
to canalise them all in brief reviews. Among valuable studies may be recalled “ Tue 
Twenty Years’ TRUCE, 1919-1939: By Robert M, Rayner. With Maps by J. M. Kupfer 
(Longmans; 12s. 6d.); “ THe New Ace.” By Edward Hulton (George Allen and Unwin ; 
7s. 6d.); and “ Keer tHe Lamrs Burnine,” By Dr. J. Van Den Tempel, Minister of 
Social Affairs in the Netherlands Government (Hale ; 10s, 6d.). Let us hope that, as the 


proverb says, “ In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” Cuaries E. Byres, 
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THE OLDEST AND MOST HIGHLY DEVELOPED ARCTIC CULTURE YET FOUND. 


LIKE TWISTED BREAD ROLLS; THESE IVO RELICS.FROM THE BURIED CITY 
OF IPIUTAK, NORTH-WEST ALASKA, BAFFLE THE ARCHOLOGISTS. 


(Photograph by American Museum of Natural History.) 


THE SITE OF THE CITY OF IPIUTAK FROM THE AIR: ALTERNATING LIGHT AND DARK i 
STREAKS OF VEGETATION MARK THE “ AVENUES” AND THE ROWS OF HOUSE RUINS. . 
(Photograph by Froelich Rainey.) 4 
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DISCOVERED SHOW THAT SEALS AND WALRUSES WERE THE PRINCIPAL FOOD 


OF IPIUTAK FAMILIES. (Photograph by American Museum of Natural History.) 


BONES 


In an article published in ‘‘ The National Geographic Magazine,”’ Froelich G. Rainey, 
Professor of Anthropology, University of Alaska, tells how he discovered a buried 
town at Point Hope, on the barren shore of the Arctic Ocean, 200 miles north of 
Bering Strait, a town inhabited before the time of Christ by a people with a very 
high culture. He says: “Its vast cemetery contains elaborate and mysterious ivory 
carvings unlike anything known among the Eskimos or other primitive people of the 
northern regions. In strange log tombs we found skeletons whose skulls were equipped 
with big, staring, artificial eyeballs carved of ivory and inlaid with jet. There were 
ivory mouth covers and carved nose plugs, fantastic spiral carvings made from 
walrus tusks, and many delicate implements, beautifully made and engraved. These 
finds and the extensive ruins stand in such sharp contrast to the prehistoric Eskimo 
remains hitherto brought to light, that we believe we have found evidence of ancient 
migrants to the Arctic coast from some centre of culture in more temperate regions, 
probably in the Orient. Ruins of more than 600 houses, and indications of probably 
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WHAT ARE THESE STRANGE TOOLS? OF CARVED IVORY, 
IS PART OF A HARPOON, BUT THE OTHERS HAVE NO PRES 
(Photograph by American Museum of Natural History.) 


MONGOLOID SKULL FROM IPIUTA WITH JET-STUDDED IVORY YES, IVORY NOSE 
REPRESENTING BIRDS’ HEADS, AND AN IVORY MOUTH COVER. 
(Photograph by American Museum of Natural History.) 


PLUGS 


that of the modern city of 
Fairbanks, Alaska (3,455). . We named it Ipiutak, after the Eskimo term for a 
sandpit adjoining the site. Excavations indicate that Ipiutak existed at least 
2000 years ago, and possibly much earlier, making this the oldest as well as the most 
highly developed Arctic culture yet found. Nature’s hand, tracing a springtime 
pattern in contrasting colours, unexpectedly revealed to us the extent of the vanished 
town. . Reaching off toward the east were long rows of yellow squares, about 
15 ft. on a side, marking what we knew to be the locations of houses.... The 
houses averaged about 15 ft. square and each had a long covered entry-way facing 
towards the west flooring of driftwood poles and planks, and probably a log or 
pole framework with walls and roof of sod blocks. Some of the peculiar spirally 
carved objects found at Ipiutak resemble relief carvings of the Ainu in Northern 
Japan, the Goldi and Gilyak on the Amur River, and relief figures on early neolithi: 
pottery from Northern Japan. This art motif is not known in North America.” 


attest to a population larger than 
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FREE MEN ONCE MORE: REPATRIATED PRISONERS ARRIVE IN ENGLAND. 


THE FIRST BATCH .OF REPATRIATED PRISONERS OF WAR ARRIVE IN LEITH: GENERAL SIR STRETCHER-CASE ARRIVES ON SHORE: THE COMPLICATED TASK 
RONALD ADAM, ADJUTANT NERAL TO THE FORCES, READING OUT A MESSAGE OF CORDIAL OF DISEMBARKATION AND DESPATCH TO HOSPITALS BEGAN WITH THE 
GREETINGS FROM THE KING AND QUEEN. STRETCHER-CASES, OF WHICH THERE WERE OVER I00 IN THE “ATLANTIS.” 2 
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------- OOOOH — 
, _ . . a - Bs ** ATLANTIS,’ THE THIRD OF THE MERCY SHIPS, 
THEY ARE NO LONGER PRISONERS OF WAR: HAPPY 2 Sale ale ; 
a Bs . * : a : STEAMS INTO PORT, GREETED BY THE CHEERS OF 
FACES CROWD THE DECK AS THE MERCY SHIP ARRIVES | es ‘ 
THOSE ON THE QUA 


OFF LEITH, ganecnnesnnns —— a A A A a 


CROWDED TENDER REACHES THE LANDING- ; 
THE FIRST CONTINGENT OF REPATRIATED PRISONERS, 


THREE FREE MEN: (L. TO R.) RIFLEMAN KING, WITH A GERMAN LOAF, SERGT.-MAJOR 


THE FIRST MAN TO STEP ASHORE: MAJOR A. DRUMMOND DUFF, SENIOR CHAPLAIN 
POTTER AND BANDSMAN LAWRENCE SET FOOT ON BRITISH SOIL. 


TO THE 5IST DIVISION, IS GREETED BY LADY DARLING, LADY PROVOST OF EDINBURGH. 4 


of blind men. All were in the very highest spirits, singing, cheering and fraternising 
with all and sundry. Their songs, echoing far out over the water, included ‘* Roll 
arrival by a message from the King and Queen, read to them by General Sir Ronald Out the Barrel,’ ‘‘ Tipperary,"’ and the British prisoners’ retort to the German war 
Adam, and the welcome they received ashore was terrific. The third of the mercy song ‘‘ We Are Marching Against England.'’ They laid great emphasis on the last 
ships, ‘* Atlantis,’ which arrived a day later than the other two, had the more line of their parody: “ We will fight, we will fight again for England."’ It will be 
seriously wounded cases on board, over 100 of them stretcher-cases, and a number a great day for their families when these men eventually reach home. 
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Four thousand two hundred and ninety repatriated prisoners of war from Germany 
have come home—free men after many weary months. They were greeted on their 
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Keep it up Neighbours 





Patient, untiring, 
unpaid— 
they work: 
shepherding the Groups, 
gleaning small sums, 
coaxing the slow, 
reminding the forgetful, 
doing the rounds 
among their 
workmates, 
their neighbours. 
Walking miles 
in the country places 
through all weathers 
to fetch in 
the odd shilling 

from a cottage 

over the hill. 
Organising the women, 
inspiring the children, 
rallying the town, 
putting up posters, 
distributing leaflets, 
keeping accounts, 
keeping up the 

great Savings Movement 
behind the 
great advance 

of our 

fighting troops. 

ob » : x 
Thank you workers, 
teachers, 

wardens, 

organisers, 

secretaries. 

neighbours all 

But don’t flag. 

Keep it up— 

for Now 

the Big Moment 

is coming. 

So keep it up, 
neighbours. 

Pitch it higher, 
neighbours. 

Hit harder 

save harder 

WE'RE WINNING. 


* *” * * 
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i NOW YOU EVEN 
PLANT WITH 


A TUBE 


%& If you want a green thumb don't write us— Write Fluora 
Seedasets, Merrileas, Grove Lane, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


* 
The “Fluora Seedasets”’ people 


have invented a useful little gadget 





that enables seedlings to be grown individually. 
They’ve done away with all that thinning out process 

and wastage of seed. We’re not here to advertise this new gadget 
(although we don’t mind passing on a good tip when we hear of 
one), our main object is to point out that our old friend the steel 


tube is the basis of this new invention. Maybe by continually 


As the pace of the offensive quickens, our savings 
pointing out the universal usefulness of steel tubes we may plant 


must keep in step. Raise the standard of your savings. 


SAVE MORE. 


a Raise the Standard 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 


a seed or two ourselves among manufacturers with fertile minds. 


An advertisement for 


BRITANNIA TUBE CO - LTD GLOVER ST- BIRMINGHAM 
BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 


@ 
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lpAmMoUS OUEENS... 


| HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 



















was first produced in the reign of Queen 
‘ \ y Victoria. It has preserved its original claims to 
wy Pe pre-eminence by maintaining the tradition of 













its blenders during five reigns. 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. a4 
Distilleries : 


Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, zy 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 2 







a 


The Queens Own Royal West Kent Regiment 
From 1740 to 1748 known as the 50th Regiment of Foot (the Fighting Half Hundred). Became 
} the West Kent Regiment in 1782. Because of an outbreak of Ophthalmia in 1797-99 was 
nicknamed the Blind Half Hundred. Named Duke of Clarence’s Regiment of Foot 1827 and 
the Queen’s Own in 1830. 
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Tri-an 
ve Yr _ Everything 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS | 


FROG 





from the Cap down 








MODEL AEROPLANES 

Ped ee In the course of making uni- 
PRAMS 6 FOLDERS forms. we have always to 
All the best babies have them consider over 200 different 





regulations, covering the 
various Armies, Navies, Air 
Forces and Women’s Services 
of Britain, of our Empire and 
of our Allies’ fighting forces. 
Then there are underclothes 
and accessories which present 
their own problems, not so 
rigid, but sufficiently exact- 
ing. In our own modest way 
we have to do quite a lot of 
dead reckoning in order to 
keep our uniform service 
complete. 
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PROTECTION FROM INFECTION 





Lome lesson ie " 


A splendid wash with Wright's before 
and after lessons is a habit that’s helped 
to keep generations of children fresh 
and fit. That lovely-smelling ‘coal tar’ 
lather keeps the skin healthy, cleanses 
culs and grazes, drives away germs. 
Many schools use nothing but Wright's. 


AUSTIN REED |WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


| TABLET —- | COUPON. 
Telephone ;: Regent 6789 te 


R.A.F. Jacket and Trousers 
from £12 26 





- pie "ina OF REGENT STREET AND. PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Obtainable oaly from Retailers, 
NEILL & © 














The fact that goods made of raw materials'in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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I carry the planes—those planes which need that final touch to make them 
ready for the air; those planes which, damaged in the course of duty, need 
skilled attention in the workshops of the Motor Industry. 

I’m quite the longest vehicle on Britain’s roads today. I measure more than 
sixty feet from end to end. Large planes, small planes, new planes, old 
planes— it’s all the same to me. And Britain’s Motor Industry which made 
the planes I carry, made me as well. 

I shall not vanish from the roads when tranquil days return because road 
transport of Tomorrow will have an even greater job to do. Thus will 
abundant work provide those in the Motor Industry with something more 
than hope in post-war years. 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 
Production yot Victory 





SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL 
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The Hand that held the Hoover (/ 





it certainly isa 


USEWIFE 1943 


works the Drill! 


With no glamour of uniform, with all the burdens and re- fA 
sponsibilities of running a home, thousands of housewives in ii 
1943 are war-workers too. They are doing a double job. }| 
They get no medals for it. But if ever women deserved /_/ | 
special honour, these do. So to all war-workers who also HC DVEI 
tackle shopping queues, cooking, cleaning, mending and the [| ; 
hundred and one other household jobs 
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FROM HOOVER . 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI AND H.M. QUEEN MARY 
PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 





HOOVER LIMITED, 
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IF YOUR TAILOR 


CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 





YOUR SUIT WILL BE MADE OF 





SCOTLAND’S HARDEST 


FOR INDUSTRY 


A small saving of electricity by 
each one of us releases a vast 
S.6d aggregate of power for the war 


WEARING CLOTH 





factories. And industry needs 





probiem ! 


WITH A FAMILY OF OVER 


6,300 
CHILDREN TO PROVIDE FOR 


Our problems are many, 

but nearly all of them 

can be solved with 
YOUR HELP 


GIFTS (however small) 
GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS 
STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDX. 


Bankers : Barclays, Ltd., Kennington, S.E. 
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‘WARDONIA 





power and still more power 

to produce the weapons of 

war that will gain us victory 

and peace. Save as much 

electricity as possible 
by using 








LAMPS 






They Stay Bright 
Longer 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Led., 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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1943 


6, 


NoOveEMBER 


LONDON NEWS 


ILLUSTRATED 
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Good work—good whisky | 
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Born 1820— still going strong 
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